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“* Whatever tends to diminish in any country the number of artificers and manufacturers, 
“< tends to diminish the home market, the most important of all markets for the rude produce 
“* of the land; and thereby still further to discourage agriculture.’—Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 
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Reflections on the Parif- Jealousy entertained by the southern states of the 
fw agai Calamitous state of the country. Prosperity of Great 
ritain. 

It is impossible not to be struck with astonishment in reflecting on the im- 
mense difference between the proceedings and views of our government, and 
those of the wisest and most prosperous nations in Europe, on the subject of 
protecting that portion of the national industry devoted to manufactures, 
which, at the present hour, notwithstanding the depression and disadvantages 
it labours muller, from the want of that paternal protection afforded it in Ku- 
rope, Yate wr at the lowest calculation, above $ 250,000,000 per annum. 
Mr. ‘Tench Coxe, who had the arrangement of the materials collected by the 
marshals who took the census in 1810, which were miserably defective, 
calculated that the manufactures in that year, allowing for manifest deficien- 
cies,amounted to $ 172,000,000. 

An inveterate, incurable, and, I had almost said, a senseless jealousy 
of manufacturers, in some cases approaching near to hostility, pervades 
a large portion of the southern states, which is fostered and promoted 
by every possible means by the agents of the manufacturing nations of Eu- 
rope, whose interests it wonderfully subserves. Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and other European nations, without scruple, impose duties, 50, 75, 
100, 150, and even as high as 172 per cent. on, or absolutely prohibit the im- 
portation of, those manufactures, calculated to crush or depress the industry 
of their people, and impair the national resources. Here the whole nation is 
excited almost to frenzy, and all the angry passions called into baleful ac- 
tivity, by a proposition to increase the duties, 8, 10, or 12 per cent.! al- 
though we impose a duty of 120 per cent. on bohea tea—150 per cent. on 
souchong—100 per cent. on brown sugar—and 180 per cent. on salt. As 
great a clamour and outcry are raised, as if nothing less were projected, 
than the total destruction of agriculture, commerce, and revenue; and high- 
wrought pictures of this destruction, are uncandidly and unjustly obtruded 
on the public. And gentlemen have bad the inexpressible folly, I had almost 
used a much stronger expression, to menace the government with resistance, 
in the event of daring to impose the additional duties, and the further 
folly, to deny the right of the government to impose duties for the protec- 
tion of manufactures, though at the same time themselves basking in the 
sunshine of protection for their own staples!!! ‘To render these proceed- 
ings more indefensible, and unjust, to cap the climax of absurdity, some of 
the most violent opposition proceeds from the state of Virginia, whose 
grand staple has been protected by duties from 75 to 100 per cent. which 
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have operated as an absolute prohibition from the organization of the govern- 
ment to the present hour! ‘The opposition from the sugar planters of 
Louisiana, protected by a duty of one hundred per cent. is equally ardent. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive of more manifest injustice, or a more 
complete disregard of even the appearance of consistency. No censure 
can be too strong—not the most caustic severity, of a Juvenal, a Persius, 
or a Junius, for those, who, protected by a duty of 75 or 100 per cent. on 
a bulky article, of which the freight is 20 to 25 per cent. unfeelingly con- 
sign their fellow citizens to destruction by the rejection of duties, 25, 30, 
or 35 per cent.! It is truly forgetting right in the utter abuse of power. 
The sufferings of the manufacturers, daily sinking under the overwhelm- 
ing competition of powerful rivals, have uniformly been utterly disre- 
garded, particularly in 1819 and 1820, to an extent never exceeded 
under any government of Europe. I believe no instance can be produced 
in Europe, for a century, of such complicated distress and ruin as pervaded 
the United States, in 1819 and 1820, being past over, not only without the 
slightest-effort at applying a remedy, but witha fixed determination to prevent 
the application of a remedy, as was manifested by the minority of the 
house of representatives and the majority ef the senate. Adequate protec- 
tion by the government, such as is afforded in Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia, &c. was the only remedy; which was completely put down. These as- 
sertions are coolly and calmly made, after the fullest and most complete 
consideration. I am ready to defend them, and prove their correctness. 

Our policy is decidedly the reverse of that of all the nations of the civi- 
lized world, in both hemispheres, except Holland. We are therefore placed 
in a serious dilemma. Either we and the Dutch are the only wise civilized 
nations—or we and they are supremely unwise. There is no other alter- 
native. We may wince and whine as we please—but “ to this it must come 
at last.’ And to claim more wisdom than the great statesmen of Europe 
of ancient and modern times, or than Hamilton and Franklin, whose united 
testimony condemns our system, would argue wonderful folly on the part 
of our present race of politicians. 

This is a pont that is not difficult to decide. ** The tree is known by its 
“fruit.” If our policy be sound, we could not fail to be prosperous. If we 
are not prosperous, our policy must be unsound; for heaven, in its utmost 
liberality of blessings, never was more bountiful to any nation, in natural, 
moral, and political advantages. So great are those advantages, that it is 
wonderful how it has been possible to mar them so completely as to pro- 
duce the painful scenes by which we are surrounded. 

I venture to assert that this nation is far from being in a prosperous state. 
Depression, languor, and sluggishness of circulation pervade the country. 
This position, I trust, I shall incontestibly establish. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the city of Philadelphia, has lately vent- 
ed lamentations upon “ the evils under which agriculture and commerce 
“ suffer.” They add that “commerce has suffered more than any other branch 
by the events of recent years,” and add—* it has borne its disasters patiently.” 
Against this authority no appeal can be allowed. Hence it appears that 
of the three great branches of human industry—one of them the first and 
greatest of all, and which employs eighty three per cent. of our population, 
—two are in a suffering state. 

The Bank of Philadelphia lately corroborated the truth of this disastrous 
state of things, in a communication to our legislature, wherein they state 
that “ the mercantile embarrassments of the country for some years past, have 
** been so seriously felt by persons of all ranks in society, and the miseries 
“of poverty have invaded the fire-sides of so many of our respectable fellow 
citizens, that it could scarcely be expected that an institution whose pros- 
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“ perity is dependent upon the punctuality of its customers, should be ex- 
“empt from its portion of the calamities, which have been so sensibly felt 
“ y the whole community.” 

might here drop the curtain—as these two authorities would fully esta- 
blish the deleterious nature of our policy, and its blighting and withering 
effects on national and individual prosperity and happiness. But as this is 
one of the most important subjects that can come before the nation, I shall 
give some specific examples. 

The state of Louisiana, rich in all the choicest blessings of nature, but 
withered and blighted by our policy, has been reduced by the general distress, 
to have recourse to a loan office, and to issue three millions of paper to loan 
to her citizens, which, at no distant day, will probably prove a Pandora’s 
Box to her and them. 

In Kentucky, some time since, the citizens had not specie enough to pay 
the postage of their letters, so that a serious fe tien was offered in con- 
gress, to oblige the postmasters to receive the-depreciated notes of their banks 
in payment! 

But the prosperity of South Carolina has been more completely blighted 
and destroyed by our policy, than that of any other portion of the Union. 
On the 9th of February, a memorial was presented to congress, signed by 
a committee of citizens of Charleston, which drew a heart-rending picture 
of the situation of that state, which, possessing one of the most important 
staples in the world, could not fail, under a wise policy, to enjoy as high a 
degree of affluence and happiness, as ever fell to the lot of any country. 

* The effects produced”’ | by the reduction of the price of ee “are 
“deplorable in the extreme. Property a all kinds is depreciated beyond 
“example. A feeling of gloomy despondence is beginning to prevail every 
* where in the lower country. Estates are sacrificed to . the last instal- 
“ ments on the bonds given for the purchase money. Nobody seems disposed 
“to buy, what every body is anxious to sell, at any price.” 


One-half of the woollen manufacturers in Rhode Island, and many of 


those in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, have closed their establishments, 
and dismissed their workmen. 

The poorer class of the cotton manufacturers are obliged to sacrifice their 
goods at vendue often below cost. A large number of them areruined. And 
the market is so glutted that the more wealthy are oppressed by the quantities 
of goods they have on hands. 

Our tobacco is a drug all over Europe, and has fallen to a price which 
does not remunerate the cultivator. Frightful pictures were lately drawn 
in Congress of the distresses of Virginia. “ The population,” says Mr. 
Garnet, “is driven into distant lands—reduced to beggary—and desolation 
“ [= over the country.” 

e have deluged the European markets with our cotton to such an ex- 
tent that, like tobacco, it does not adequately remunerate the cultivator. 

There is not a market in the world, in which our flour is permitted to be 
sold, where it is not often a very drug, and sold at, sometimes below, cost. 

As intelligent a merchant as any in Philadelphia, has, within three days, 
assured me, that last year was the most disastrous for the merchants of any 
that had occurred since the war—that is, not that more bankruptcies had 
taken place, but that commerce had been more generally unsuccessful. 

There are in Philadelphia nearly 4000 paupers receiving aid from the 
overseers and guardians of the poor. In New York there are about 8000. 
There are in the former city, about 7000 females, working for the taylors 
and the Provident Society, who, when possessed of skill and industry, can- 
not for their souls, earn more than a dollar and half a week, with which 
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many of them have to support families—and in time of sickness to pay doc- 
tors, and maintain themselves. 

With this odious, this hideous, this heart-rending picture, I cannot pro- 
ceed. I leave the reader to fill up the ghastly outline—and to deplore the 
transcendent, the unparalleled, the unaccountable infatuation that makes 
out rulers cling to the rotten system which entails on us this mass of suf- 

ering. 

I turn to a picture of the blessed results of a profound policy, which, in 
spite of the horrible waste and ravages committed by blind and mad ambi- 
tion, produces the most copious harvests of prosperity. 

For above twenty years Great Britain fe on a war of unexampled 
expenditure. Her disbursements were $7038,000,000. She raised by 
duties and excises, no less than $ 4653,000,000. She is now burdened with a 
debt of about $ $150,000,000, of which the annual interest is $ 135,000,000, 
fifty per cent. more than our whole national debt. Labouring under these 
and a great variety of other enormous difficulties, her situation, neverthe- 
less, forms a wonderful contrast in point of prosperity, with the preceding 
portrait of this country. Having recently published in “ the Crisis,” a de- 
tailed comparison between the two countries, I shall for the present confine 
myself to some of the leading features of the present situation of Great 
Britain. 

1. Her cotton manufacture amounts to, per annum, $ 180,000,000—of 
which the raw material costs her but § 22,500,000—so that the balance, 
% 157,500,000, goes to employ her working people—to support her go- 
vernment—and to enrich her capitalists. 

2. The cotton manufacture in and near the city of Glasgow, in 1818, 
amounted to € 5,200,000, or $ 23,400,000, being more than the cost of the 
whole of the raw material consumed in Great Britain. 

S. Her silk manufacture, $45,000,000, is nearly equal to the whole of 
our domestic exports. 

4. Her exports of cotton alone, are twice as much as all our domestic ex- 
ports together, viz. 97,375,000 dollars. 

5. Her manufactures are rapidly extending. Her poor rates are dimi- 
nishing. , 

6. She converted in 1822, # 150,000,000, or 697,500,000 dollars of her 
national debt from five per cent to four. 

7. She has within two years established an effective sinking fund of 
45,000,000 dollars. 

8. She has paid off, since the war, of her national debt, 270,000,000 dol- 
lars. 

9. She has, within the same period, reduced her taxes, 90,000,000 dol- 
lars—and within the two last years, 28,237,000 dollars. 

10. ‘The Bank of England loans money on real estate, for a term of years, 
at four per cent. 

11. The exports of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1821, exceeded the im- 
ports by 86,908,000 dollars. 

12. The surplus revenue of Great Britain, beyond the expenditure last 
year, was £ 6,700,000, or about 30,000,000 dollars. 

13. Her revenue last year, was £ 57,600,000, or about 252,000,000 dol- 
ars. -, 

14, Gold and silver are so abundant, that the latter has fallen 8 or 9 
per cent.—and the former is sent free of expense by the Bank of England, 
to any of the country baaks. 

What American, who can emancipate himself from the dominion of in- 
veterate prejudice, can contemplate and compare the situation and pros- 
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ects of the two countries—this possessing such transcendent advantages, 
and that labouring under such a variety of disadvantages, an unprecedented 
debt—enormous taxation—oppressive hierarchy and nobility—the mass 
of the population tenants; who can compare these things, I say, without 
reprobating the policy which blasts and blights and withers the energies of 
a great nation—and renders vain more than half the blessings that God 
and nature have bestowed on us! which consigns our manufacturers to 
bankruptcy—our journeymen to labour on roads and canals——and so many 
of our women to depend on soup houses and Provident Societies! 
After this long introduction, I submit a chapter from the “ Prospects be- 
fore us,” which furnishes a sketch of the tariffs of a variety of nations in 
the old and new world. HAMILTON. 


General Reflections on the Prohibitory System. Extracts from the Tariff 
of England—of Russia—of France—of Austria—of Prussia—of Portu- 
gal and Spain—of Mexico—of Peru—of Panama. 

An idea has been promulgated by the merchants of Salem, and advocat- 
ed in the newspapers and speeches in congress, that the governments of 
Europe, in * evel of the success of our policy”! !!!! and convinced of 
the pernicious tendency of the restrictive system, were relaxing it, and 
** yielding themselves to the rational doctrine, that national wealth is best 
“promoted by a free interchange of commodities on principles of perfect 
“ reciprocity.” 

How far such a system of “ perfect reciprocity” could be established be- 
tween nations alien on such unequal ground in point of capital, skill, 
and labour-saving machinery, as England and Russia—or England and 
Germany, &c. is not worth while to examine. A variety of circumstances, 
all of great importance, render it impossible, without a total revolution in 
the state of society, an absolute political millenium, that the intercourse be- 
tween nations can ever be conducted on principles of “ perfect reciprocity ;’’ 
which must mean either a repeal or an equalization of duties on imports. 
How could a nation like ours, whose revenue depends chiefly on impost, 
and which revolts at the idea of direct taxes or excises—how could such a 
nation, I say, equalize its duties with a nation which chiefly supports its 
government by excises and direct taxes? How could a nation like this, 
whose citizens earn four, five, six, or seven dollars per week, enter the lists 
in “ perfect reciprocity”? with the Hindoos or Chinese, who live on a dollar 
amonth? ‘The idea of “a perfect reciprocity,” is quite Utopian, and will 
never be realized till the arrival of the millenium. 

But admitting for a moment, that this “ perfect reciprocity” is possible— 
and that it may at some future period take place by a species of miracle, it 
will be ample time to square our system on this benevolent plan, when other 
nations set us the example—and when that example shall, by its salutary 
consequences, prove to be worthy of our adoption. 

Postponing for the present all consideration of such remote possible ar- 
rangements, let us see what is the actual state of the civilized world, as far 
as we have the means of ascertaining, on this very important point. This is 
a more rational procedure than entering into any discussion about “ a per- 
“fect reciprocity,’ which is exactly as attainable as the boasted “ perfecti- 
“ bility of human nature” with which many worthy enthusiasts amused them- 
selves at the close of last century. 

With the particulars of the systems of Austria, Germany, Prussia, and 
Denmark, we are not very perfectly acquainted. But I shall exhibit enough 
of their features to satisfy the reader that they are highly restrictive. 

Of the tariffs of France, England, Russia, Spain, and Portugal, we have 
full knowledze—-and they are to the last degree restrictive. Of these, I shal! 
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give considerable details, particularly of those of Great Britain and Russia, 
the case of which latter country bears some analogy to our own, in point of 
extent of territory, and disproportionate population. 


Extracts from the Tariff of GREAT BRITAIN, enacted in the year 1819, 
and published in 1820. 


PROHIBITED ARTICLES. 


Gold and silver thread, lace, fringe, 
or any other work made thereof 

Any thread, lace, fringe, or other 
work made of copper, -brass, or 

_ any inferior metal. 

Malt. 

Needlework made of thread or silk. 


» Salt and grocery from Germany or 


the Netherlands. 

Thrown silk, of the growth or pro- 
duction of Turkey, Persia, East 
India or China. 

Brocades, wrought silks, Bengals, 
and stuffs mixed with silk of the 
manufacture of Persia, China, or 
East India. 


Foreign Card Wire, or iron wire for 
making wool cards, (or any sort 
of iron wire, smaller than the sorts 
called fine or superfine,) or wool 
cards or other wares made of iron 
wire. 

Cut whalebone 

Chocolate. 

Calicoes, printed, painted, stained, 
or dyed in Persia, China, or East 
India. 

Cut works, made of thread, silk, or 
either of them. 

Fringe, made of silk, thread, or either 
of them. 

Leather Gloves, under a penalty of 
£200. 


No person to sell or otherwise dispose of any foreign wrought silk or 


velvet, or make up the same for, in, or upon any 


rment, wearing apparel, 


or furniture, under forfeiture of £100, and all such silk or velvet, garments, 
furniture, or other work made thereof shall be forfeited. 


DUTIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Brown paper, made up of # s. d. #£. s. d. 
old rope or cordage only Pictures, under 2 feet 
per lb. 0 O 10 square, each 3.0 8 
Waste paper, or paper of Pictures of 2 and under 4 
any other sort not enu- feet 616 0 
merated perll.0 1 7 Pictures of 4 feet or up- 
Pasteboards per cwt. $ 8 2 wards 10 4 0 
—t 


Duty per cent. 


Baskets - - - 50 
Boxes of all sorts - - = 8 
Brass, manufactures of - - 50 
Bottles of glass not otherwise 
enumerated - - - 80 
Bronze figures, not being sta- 
tues - . > - - 350 
Canes, walking - - - 50 
Caps, cotton or worsted - 50 
Carpets, not otherwise enume- 
rated - - - - 50 
Carriages ofallsorts - - 50 
Casks, empty - -:  s $0 
Chalk, prepared” - - - 40 
China ware, or porcelain - 75 
Chromate oflead - ~— - - 50 
Copper. manufactures of - 50 


Duty per cent. 
Mats, matting, and mattrasses, 50 


Mercury, prepared => et OD 
Musical instruments . - 50 
Paintings on glass - - - 80 
Pencilsand pens - - - 50 
Pomatum - - - - 50 
Pots of stone - - - 50 


Seeds, not particularly enume- 


rated - - - - 50 
Ships, with their tackle, appa- 

rel, &c.—- - - - 50 
Skates - - - - - 50 
Skins and furs, or pieces of 

skins and furs, tanned, taw- 

ed, curried, or in any way 

dressed - - - - 75 
Spa ware J are tes - 59 
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Copper plates - - «+ 50 
Cotton, manufactures of, striped, 
painted or printed - - 75 
Cotton, manufactures of, not 


otherwise enumerated - 50 
Crayons a ee ee 
Drugs not particularly enume- 

rated . i a - 50 
Earthen ware, not otherwise 

enumerated - - -. 75 
Extract of opium, pepper, quas- 

sia, or vitriol - - - 7 
Feathers, dressed - - - 50 
Flowers, artificial - - - 50 
Gauze of thread - - - 50 
Glass manufactures, not other- 

wise enumerated - - 80 
Grapes - - - - - 50 


Gum, not otherwise enumerated 50 
Hides, or pieces of hides tanned, 
tawed, curried, or in any way 


dressed . - - o1-J§ 
Iron, wrought Mes ws: on 8D 
Jewels, set, or in any way ma- 

nufactured - - - 50 


Lace, silk - - - - 40 
Lace, thread, of 25s. per yard 
value - - - - - 40 
Leather, any article made of, 
or any manufacture, whereof 
leather is the principal part 75 


Linen, not being chequered or 


striped, or not printed, paint- 
ed or stained - - - 63 
Linen sails” - - - - 104 


Linen, chequered or striped, or 
printed, painted, stained, or 
dyed ee - 172 





Steel, or manufactures of steel 50 
Sticks, walking -— - - 50 
Stockings, of cotton, thread, or 


worsted - - - - 50° 
Filtering stones - - - 50 
Slate stone, not of Guernsey, 

Jersey, &c. - - - 66 
Stuffs of all sorts, made of or 

mixed with wool -  « 60 
Sulphur impressions - © +60 
Tapes, open, or worsted - 50 
Tapestry, not of silk - - 50 
Telescopes” - Wesnre - 50 


Thread, cotton - . ee 
Ticking, ticks, tiles, and tinfoil 50 
Tobacco pipes, tooth powder, 


toys and turnery - - 50 
Varnish and vases - - 50 
Watch glasses - - - 80 
Watches of gold, silver, or other 

metal - - - - 50 
Wax, sealing - - - 50 


Wire, gilt or plated, or silver 50 
Wool, all articles made of or 


mixed with . - - 50 
Yarn, not particularly enume- 
rated - ~ ee - 


Goods, wares, and merchandise, 
in part or wholly manufactur- 
ed,and not enumerated or de- 


scribed - - - - 50 
East India Articles. 

Plain white calicoes - - 67 

Caps of cotton ic. - 67 

Plain white dimity - - 67 


Who can read the above extracts, without astonishment at the confidence 
with which we have the example of Great Britain cited by our newspapers 
and orators in congress, to prevent any addition to our present duties? 
Notwithstanding her immense advantages in point of skill, capital, and low 
wages, she dare not take off her prohibitory duties. She would in a great 
variety of cases be undersold in her own market by France and Germany. 


Articles prohibited to be imported into RUSSIA by the tariff of March 12. 
1822. 


Cordage, cables, and sail-yarn, of 
hemp of every sort, tarred or not 
tarred. 

All sorts of cotton goods and half cot- 
tons, striped, checked, mixed, and 
with figures, borders, and all sorts 
of embroideries in eolours. 

Woollen cloth of every quality. 





Kersemeres, ladies cloth, green, white 
and black. 

Rattines and vigogne. 

Camblets, plains, ribs, flag-cloth, ca- 
lamancoes, moreens, and other 
stuffs of similar make, mixed or 
printed. 

Merino cloth, mixed or printed. 
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White linen cloth, or made of hemp, 
except those hereafter enumerated, 
also cloth made of flax or hemp, 
mired with cotton. 

Sail cloth, Flemish linen, and ravens- 
duck. 

Lable cloths, napkins, towels of flax, 
white and coloured. 

ll sorts of tron utensils and other 
ware which are forged, but not 
filed nor polished, such as anchors, 
nails, and others, also sheet tron, 
and all common ware made of 
sheet iron. 

Knives, forks, pincers, snuffers, locks 
and padlocks. 

Sword blades, blades of sabres and 
dirks, not damascened in gold and 
silver. 

Saddles and every description of sad- 
dlers’ work. 

Window glass, glass plates and dishes, 
chandeliers, and works in glass 
and crystal of every sort. 

Calaches, phaetons, cabriolets, and 
other carriages, either mounted or 
dismounted. 

Plated ware. 

Toys. 

Pearl barley, and all sorts of gruels 
called manna. 

Carpenters’ work of every kind. 

Joiners’ work not enumerated. 

‘Turners’ work, not enumerated. 

Carvers’ and cutlers’ work, not enu- 
merated. 

Liquors and ratifias. 

Exotic worked woods. 

Brandy, and spirits distilled from 

rain. 

Mead and cherry wine. 

Vinegar, beer and cider. 

Caps or casques of all sorts. 

Borax, purified and refined. 

Purses. 

Buttons for coats and waistcoats. 

Suspenders. 

Embroidery of every description. 

Bronze, works in, or in any other 
metallic alloy. 

Tea tables of every sort. 

Frames for looking-glasses, paint- 
ings, engravings, and others of 
every description. 

Substitutes for coffee. 
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Bird cages, empty. 

Walking sticks, canes, bamboos. 

Skeletons for fashions. 

Chimes in seals, snuff-bexes, ladies’ 
work-boxes, and other boxes. 

Ashes of lead or dross. 

‘Tallow and spermaceti candles. 

Felt and leather hats. 

Bark and junk hats. 

All sorts of shoemakers’ work. 

Chocolate of every description. 

Shoe and boot blacking. 

Yellow wax, wax candles, and ta- 
pers. 

Sealing wax. 

Tinsel, and all sorts of similar 
works. 

Trunks and boxes of all sorts. 
Sweetmeats, all sorts of fruits pre- 
served in syrup, sugar, or honey. 

Corals, set in any sort of work. 

Baskets, large and small. 

Cords, or strings, edging, pack- 
thread, of every description. 

Horns and hoofs, worked. 

Nankeens of every description. 

Colours, imported. 

White copperas. 

Coverlids, embroidered. 

Rock crystal, set. 

Leather, tanned, dressed, or moroc- 
coed, and ‘Turkish hides. 

Russia leather of all sorts. 

Ilides of every description. 

All sorts of work in hides or leather, 
not enumerated. 

Laces, gold or silver. 

Teeth of all sorts of fish. 

Diamonds and brilliants, set. 

Down of every description of birds. 

Scented waters, in bottles. 

‘Tortoise shell, made up. 

Enamelled work. 

Emery, powdered. 

Common printing ink. 

Pins, white and yellow. 

Tin, wrought, of every sort. 

Felts of coarse wool and felt cloaks. 

Fishing nets. 

Whips and switches of every sort. 

Fringes of gold and silver. 

Laces of gold or silver, real or false. 

Gloves of leather, silk, cotton, linen, 
and all others. 

Girandoles, lustres. 
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Beads, artificial. 

Engravings and copperplate impres- 
sions in frames. 

Garnets, natural, worked, and set in 
any way. 

Wearing apparel, except for the use 
of travellers. 

Harness of every description. 

Clockwork with metallic ornaments. 

Watches in similor cases, or copper 
gilt, or silvered. 

Hempseed and linseed oil. 

Grated ivory, worked in any way 
not enumerated. 

Ivory, burnt or calcined. 

Chessmen, counters, and other things 
for play. 

Pocket handkerchiefs. 

Fishing nets. 

Ready made linen, except for travel- 
lers. 

Blank books. 

Marble, worked with ornaments. 

Mattrasses and pillows. 

Candlewicks. 

Fine mercery, viz. all trinkets in 
gold, silver, or other metals. 

Platina wrought, not enumerated. 

Gold wrought of every description, 
not enumerated. 

Lace work of gold wire. 

Silver wrought, of every sort, not 
enumerated. . 

All sorts of silver work. 

Copper wrought of every sort. 

Old broken brass, in bars and rolled 
sheets. 

Brass wrougat, of every description, 
except those enumerated under 
the head of instruments. 

fron, in pigs and broken, is admis- 
sible by land, and prohibited by 
sea. 

Sword, sabre, and dirk blades. 

Knives and forks with handles of 
plated silver, silvered or gilt. 

Iron and copper ware tinned. 

Iron wire wrought, of every descrip- 
tion. 

Pewter, wrought, of every sort. 

Lead, wrought, such as balls, shot, in 
sheets and otherwise. 

Mirrors and looking-glasses silvered. 

Mosaics, set. 

Shawls and coverlets of cloth and 
kersemere printed. 





Shawls of every description, silk, 
half silk, flax, or cotton, not sepa- 
rately enumerated. 

Warlike stores in cast and wrought 
iron, such as cannons, howitzers, 
mortars, balls, &c. 

Bread, biscuits, and crackers. 

Wafers for sealing. 

Paper, all sorts, except royal, com- 
mentary, coloured, silvered orgilt, 
and playing cards. 

Pasteboard and wrought paper. 

Umbrellas and parasols. 

Head dresses for ladies, viz. bonnets, 
hats of silk, caps, and other head 
dresses. 

Beaver skins, and all other furs with- 
out exception. 

Furs, ready made, of every descrip- 
tion. 

Fine pearls, wrought, of every sort. 

Portable medicine chests. 

Brushes of bristles. 

Shaving brushes. 

Quills for writing. 

Feathers, culled. 

Weights and measures, except for 
apothecaries. 

Pocket books and port folios of every 
sort, except surgical instrument 
cases. 

Gunpowder. 

Dolls of every description. 

Reticules or work bags for ladies, of 
every sort. 

Ribands of cotton, flax, silk, &c. 

Linen bags of every sort. 

Silk goods, as satins, tafetas, stuffs, 
levantines, serges, and others of 
similar sort, &c. 

Velvets, of silk and half silk. 

The same with gold or silver, real 
or false. 

Gauze and crape. 

Ribands of silk with gold or silver, 
real or false. 

Silk goods—all sorts of stockings, 
and works of wove silk. 

Cloth of silk mixed with wool, cotton 
or thread of more than one colour. 

All sorts of stuffs and works of half 
silk with gold or silver, real or 
false. 

Sugar, refined, lumps, sugar candy, 
in loaves, lumps, or crushed. 

Tallow, of every sort. 
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Paper hangings, painted and printed, Chinaware of every sort. 

C. Glass and crystal, moulded and cut. 
Tea of every sort. Meat of every sort, fresh, smoked, 
Laces of silk, thread and cotton. salted, viz. hams, tongues, salted 
Tobacco pipes of every sort. meat, sausages. 

Earthenware of every sort. 

Rigorous as this tariff is, it has not been thought sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Further restrictions were added in January, 1824, in order, as stated 
by the emperor, “to diminish the importation and consumption of articles 
“which chiefly foster luxury, and also those which occasion the ruin of 
“ Russian industry.” : 

FRANCE. 
1 few of the articles prohibited to be imported into France by the tariff of 
October, 1822. 
Wheat, flour, Indian corn and barley. Manufactures of cotton, except nan- 
Manufactures of iron, steel, copper, keens. 
lead and pewter. Woollen and cotton yarn. 
Salt, soap and gunpowder. Merino and Cashmere shawls. 
Earthenware, bottles, playing cards. Arms, cutlery, and watches. 
Carpets, and other woollen manufac- Sadlery, manufactures of leather 
tures. generally. 
Hats, caps, bonnets. Raw hides, and skins. 
Tulles, silks, and gauzes. Snuff, and manufactured tobacco, 
&c. &c. 


Extracis from the Tariff of PORTUGAL, wisely enacted by the Cortes. 
What alterations it may have undergone, are not known. 

Sugar, coffee, &c. (Colonial produce so called,) were only admitted in 
Portugal, Madeira, the Azores, &c. when exported from Brazil and other 
national possessions, and in national vessels. Rice, however, was admitted 
from foreign ports, when the market price was 4800 reas, (6 dollars.) 

Teas, nankeens, and any other produce or manufacture of any port or 
place beyond the Cape of Good Hope, were only permitted to be imported 
into the united linatoms and Portuguese dominions, in national vessels. 

Silks from China were prohibited. 

Wines, brandy, or any other spirituous liquors, were prohibited in Por- 
tugal. Any vessel, wholly or in part laden with any of these articles, was 
liable to secxure and forfeiture. 

Oil, whether extracted from the olive or from turnips, and flour, wheat, 
maize, and rye, were likewise prohibited. 

However, the importation of wheat at Lisbon and Oporto was permitted 
when the current market price of the Portuguese wheat at the former city 
was 800 reas per alquier; at the latter 1000, the measure being larger. 

Indian corn and rye, being considered on an equal footing, followed the 
same rule, and had the same liberty of importation, when the price in Lis- 
bon was 500 reas per alquier, and in Oporto 600 reas. 

Gunpowder was prohibited throughout the Portuguese dominions, being 
furnished with it from the Portuguese manufactories. 


DENMARK. 
“The imports, besides tobacco and other American produce in small 
“ quantities, are very inconsiderable ;—as the duties are very high, in order 
“to encourage inland industry.” 
The following articles are forbidden to be imported : 
‘** Brimstone or buckram into Copenhagen or the island of Zealand; cloth. 


'Rordanz’s European Commerce, 1819, page 167. 
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* corn, earthenware, dried fish, or salt cod; woollen stuffs of all kinds; ker- 
“sies, oil of linseed, hemp and rape-seed. Flannels and iron in bars, 
“though prohibited, are allowed an uplage, (which is a privilege granted 
“tv Copenhagen and Elsinore, where all foreign goods may be landed and 
‘“‘ exported, duty free, within a year,) for exportation. Brandy, salt, to- 
“ bacco, and rum, may not be brought into any port in Denmark, except 
** Copenhagen.””* 

SWEDEN. 

“The present commercial system of Sweden is founded on the most ri- 
** gorous prohibition of almost every article of foreign produce or manufac- 
“ture, in order, as is stated, to improve the finances of the kingdom by the 
“ suppression of luxury. 

* Swedish ships may import all lawful goods—but foreign vessels only 
“the produce of their country ; otherwise they pay a duty of forty per cent. 
* additional.’”* 

AUSTRIA. 

The following articles are prohibited :— 

“ Cotton goods, without mixture of any other material, whether they be 
“ wrought, knit, woven, as tull, muslin, petinet, printed muslins, cambric 
** muslins, cottons, twilled kilai and molton. 

“The same goods with mixture of real gold and silver. 

“ Goods of linen yarn, wool, gold and silver, as fustian, pique, nankeen, 
“ nankinet, jeanette, ribs, Manchester bed-ticking, and the like. 

* Woollen goods without mixture of any material, as stuffs, gloves, 
“ stockings, blankets, galloons, carpets, flannels, cloth, baize, ratteen, frize, 
“and the like. 

*¢ Woollen goods with a mixture of thread, as gloves and stockings, also 
“with a mixture of hare’s wool. 

* Shawls genuine, and shawl handkerchiefs, and imitations of the same.”* 


PRUSSIA. 

The only information I possess respecting Prussia, is contained in a Rus- 
sian state paper, which mentions the enaction of a restrictive and prohi- 
bitory system, October, 1821. 

SPAIN. 

The tariff of Spain, enacted October 8, 1820, abounded with prohibitory 
and restrictive clauses. Almost every article with which she was capable 
of supplying herself was entirely excluded. I annex a list of a few of the 
principal 
Articles of which, the importation into Spain was prohibited except from her 

own colonies. 


Wheat? Refined sugar Starch 

Oats Cacao of every kind Fruits, such as plumbs 

Rice and quality Dried figs 

Rye Salt and smoked flesh Raisins 

Barley . of every kind Pickled mushrooms 

Flour® Anchovies Calves not two years 
- Brandy Herrings old 

Ratifia Chocolate Asses, male and female 

Muscovado and other All kinds of garden Stud and other horses, for 

brown sugars stuffs the saddle and other 
Biscuits Fresh fish of every kind _uses. 


7 
2 Rordanz’s European Commerce, 1819, page 184. 3% Idem. 201. 4Idem, 227. 4 
5 The prohibition of wheat and flour is withdrawn when the first is at 80 reals, and 
the second 120 per guintal. : 
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There are about a hundred other articles prohibited—but the residue are 
omitted, as wholly unnecessary. | 

Extracts from the ned of PERU. 

6. “ All goods which may be imported into the ports of Callao and 
“ Huanchaco in vessels of a foreign flag, shall pay for the duty of importa- 
“tion 20 per cent.—15 per cent. in favour of the state, and 5 per cent. for 
“the duties of the Consulado. 
~ 8. “ This article fixes the duties payable on such articles as are import- 
‘ed in vessels belonging to the states of Chili, Rio de la Plata, and Co- 
* Jombia, at 18 per cent. 

9. ** This article fixes the duties on goods imported in vessels belonging 
“to Peru at 16 per cent. 

10. * All manufactures whieh directly prejudice the industry of the coun- 
* try—such as ready made clothes, white and coloured leather, boots, shoes, 
** chairs, sofas, tables, commodes, coaches, calashes, saddles, and other manu- 
“ factures of harness, ironmongery, wax, spermaceti and tallow candles, and 
* powder, SHALL PAY DOUBLE THE DUTIES ESTABLISHED IN THE 6th, 8th, 
** anD 9th ARTICLES.” 

That is to say, all those articles, when imported in foreign vessels, are 
subject to a duty of 40 per cent. and to $2 per cent. when imported in na- 
tional vessels. 

Extracts from the Tariff of MEXICO. 

1. “ The entry of tobacco in the leaf, from any country, is absolutely pro- 
“ hibited: and it shall be permitted only to what is manufactured, rappee, 
“and other sorts of snuff, collecting two dollars upon every pound imported. 
2. “& The entry of raw cotton from any place whatever is prohibited. 

S. “ As to the prohibition of provisions, no change shall take place till 
“the next Congress. 

4. “Manufactured wax, vermicelli, galloon work, broad lace, blond of 
“ metal, or a mixture of it, with spangles or woven, cotton thread, No. 60, 
“or which takes more than 70 skeins to the pound; cotton ribands, white 
“or coloured, are also prohibited.” 

Extracts from the Tariff of the Isthmus of PANAMA. 

ArtTIcLe 1. “ All foreign merchandise imported by citizens of Colombia 
“for the consumption of the province, shall pay 20 per cent. duty; importa- 
“tions by citizens of Chili, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Mexico, 22 per cent. ; 
“importations by foreigners, 24 per cent. 

ArTIcLe 8. “ Every species of manufactured cloth, white or coloured, is 
“ prohibited. And boots, shoes, chairs, sofas, tables, bureaus, and alt cabi- 
“net ware, shall pay double duties to those detailed in the first article.” 

—_ rr 
To the honourable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled. The Memorial of the Board of Managers 

of the Pennsylvania Society for the Encouragement of American manu- 

factures, 

ResPEcTFULLY sHoweTH, That they have read with gttention a memorial 
presented to your honourable bodies by the Chamber of Commerce of this 
city, and feel themselves bound to point out sundry material errors in point 
of fact—sundry erroneous inferences—which it contains, tending, unless 
corrected, to injure not only their constituents but the nation at large. 
They regret that the length of the document in question, and the great 
variety of its errors, will constrain them to be more prolix than they would 
wish. For this they hope the importance of the subject will be a sufficient 
apology. 

- i country like the United States, all branches of lawful industry have a 
right to equal protection by the laws. There can be no inequality without favour- 
*‘itism, and no favouritism without injustice.” 
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These maxims come with an ill grace, from a class of citizens, who, from 
the commencement of the government to the present hour, have enjoyed, 
every species of protection which could be devised, and who have been un- 
ceasing in their applications for what is now styled “ favowrifism”’ and 
“injustice.” ‘The manufacturers of this country require but half the pro- 
tection which has uniformly been extended to commerce. By such pro- 
tection they would prosper, and shed prosperity on the nation at large. 

* The universal opinion of well-informed men has now established it as a general 
‘‘rule, that the greatest degree of national wealth is to be obtained, by leaving every 
“one to the unfettered use of his own labour, skill and capital ; for it is in this way that 
‘individuals, of whom nations are composed, attain to the greatest prosperity.” 

This specious, but erroneous theory accords but ill with the practice of 
our government and the requisitions of our merchants. Had they been 
left to “ the unfettered use of their own labour, skill, and capital,” their 
tonnage would never have emerged from its insignificance. In the year 
1789 it was only 201,562 tons. By an enormous extra tonnage duty on 
foreign vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 700 per cent. more than on Ame- 
rican vessels—by subjecting foreign vessels engaged in the coasting trade 
to pay 50 cents per ton on every entry, whereas American vessels paid but 
six cents once a year—by duties on teas imported in foreign vessels, which 
averaged 27 cents per lb. while those on teas imported in American vessels, 
averaged but 12, being an advance of 125 per cent. in favour of American 
tonnage—by these and other directions of “labour, skill, and capital,” 
enacted by the first congress, in 1789, the American tonnage rose in a few 
years to the second grade in the scale of nations—being in 1792, 564,437 
tons—and 898,328, in 1798. 

But we respectfully ask, is the American manufacturer left to the “ un- 
“ fettered use of his own labour, skill, and industry,” when he is expelled 
from his own market by floods of rival articles, introduced, to his destruc- 
tion, by the American merchant, or by foreign merchants or manufacturers ? 
Let his “labour, skill, and industry,” be what they may, he is constantly 
** fettered,” and too often ruined, by foreign rivals. Your memorialists res- 
pectfully state, that they cannot conceive, why, “in afree country, where,” 
according to the Chamber of Commerce, *‘ all branches of lawful industry, 
“havea right to equal protection by the laws,” the manufacturers and 
owners of ships should be protected from foreign rivalship in the coasting 
trade, and the manufacturer of woollens and cottons look in vain to the 
government for a similar protection, when his prospects in life and those of 
his children, are blighting and blasting by that rivalship. If this be “ egual 
“ nrotection,” then we are unacquainted with our own language. 

“If legislation acts upon the subject of trade, which, after all, is more safely left 
“to the law of man’s nature, by which he is incessantly stimulated to do the best for 
*‘ himself, and therefore for his country, it should act for the removal of impediments and 
** restrictions, not for the creation of them.” 

To be consistent with this doctrine, the Chamber of Commerce ought to 
have petitioned for a removal of all the “ restrictions” in favour of commerce 
with which the statute books abound. Foreign vessels ought to be admitted 
to pursue the coasting trade—the discriminating duties on teas ought to be 
abrogated. In a word, all “ impediments and restrictions,” enacted at their 
instance, and for their benefit, ought to be removed. 

“© Beyond the limits of a fair resort to trade for the purpose of revenue, and the case of 
‘“‘ public necessity, or high public exigency, to prepare the country for the event of 
“war, restrictive legislation upon trade, whether it be in the shape of prohibitions of 
“one branch, or bounties to another, are eminently dangerous, and to a community 


“as extensive and diversified as this, severely unequal.”’ 
“It has been deemed the wisest course to abstain from public enactments altogether, 
«and to leave the hive to the industry and instinct of its labourers, without attempting 


“to direct which cell shall be first filled.” 
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** Revenue is almost the only ground on which legislation in regard to trade is safe.” 
“ The tariff bill is a political theory, that government knows better than an individual 
** what is good for him, and can better employ his skill, his labour, and his capital ; that it 
“‘is wiser, and more economical, to buy dear of our own people, than cheap of fo- 
ig ‘* reigners; and that it is competent, in these times, for a nation to grow wealthy and 
ae “happy, with her gates opening outwards to sell every thing, but to buy nothing.” 
: These are repetitions of a trite idea already advanced three or four times 
Has —and, if correct, would be a pointed condemnation of the unceasing appli- 
1% cations of the merchants for “ legislation in regard to trade”’ and of the whole 
| course of the national legislature on that subject. We respectfully ask, 
when, in 1789, prohibitory duties were imposed on manufactured tobacco, 
and snuff, six cents per pound on the former, and ten cents per pound on 
the latter—and in 1816, ten cents on the one, and twelve cents on the other, 
to exclude foreign tobacco and snuff, for the benefit of the tobacco plaaters, 
were these duties imposed with a view to “ revenue ?”? When foreigners were 
by law excluded from the coasting trade, under penalty of confiscation, was 
¥ that for ** the purpose of revenue?” Neither the Chamber of Commerce nor 
the tobacco planters can maintain this doctrine. ‘The whole revenue from 
sith snuff and tobacco, since the government was organized, would not pay the 
; salary of a single deputy collector. How then can it be asserted, that con- 
gress has a right to impose prohibitory duties for the benefit of tobacco 
planters and merchants—and the right be denied with regard to another 
class, at least as useful? Is it not wonderful that a respectable body of citi- 
zens should advance doctrines so utterly untenable—so contrary to the 
uniform practice of our government—and so completely condemnatory of 


their own unceasing requisitions on Congress P 

“What will be the effect of a prohibition of foreign merchandise, as extensive as 
“that now to be effected, but an immediate reduction in value of the labour and 
“‘ capital of the cultivator, to the whole extent of the increased price that he must 
“ rive for the American manufacture ?” 

“© One arm of the natjon will either be cut off, or maimed for ever, under the vain ex- 
** pectation of promoting a better circulation in the other.” 

“If we take nothing from Great Britain, she may take nothing from us, if she can ob- 
“tain the same thing from her own colonies, or from a friend that will at the same 
*‘ time become a customer.” 


The high character of the respectable body from whom the memorial 
emanates, forbids the idea that they did not believe what is here asserted 
: KE —but it required a high degree of excitement to entertain such apprehen- 
sions. That “an arm of the nation will be cut off :” that we are “to take 
*‘ nothing from Great Britain ;—and that “a prohibition of foreign mer- 
** chandise,” are to be the results of imposing additional duties, which do 
not average ten per cent. except on one or two articles of worthless tex- 
: it ture, is really so extravagant an idea, as to excite astonishment, how it 
Be could ever have been entertained. The highest duty proposed by the new 
& : tariff on all the leading articles, is lower than the lowest of the duties in 
‘ar Great Britain. Yet no one has pretended that the British have ever “ cut 
Beil “ off one of their arms” or legs. As well might we assert, that paring the 
ae excrescences of a man’s nails, was cutting off his leg or his arm, as that 
> hi the imposition of even double the duties contemplated by the new bill, 
i: oe would * cut off one arm of the nation.” 
BiG} “It is intended by this portentous bill to change the relations of the United States 
| ** with the whole world—to compel her to manufacture all she consumes—to depend 
“for nothing upon a foreign country which it is physically possible for her to make 
**——and to withdraw her sanction from the mutual relations of dependence and ex- 
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ap % *‘change, upon which, the refinement and the happiness of the world have been 
» ae ‘heretofore suppose to depend.” 

iy ah It is impossible to express the astonishment and regret we feel at the 
aaa 


ra’. _ terrific picture thus drawn of the consequences of a bill, which, we beg 
1. a leave to repeat, imposes additional duties of only 5, 6, 8, and at most 10 
ss’ per cent. except on a few articles wholly unimportant in themselves, To 
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those who have not seen the bill, it might seem to be an absolute prohibi- 
tion of foreign commerce altogether. 

It is to be lamented that the best measures ever devised have been fre- 
quently rendered unpopular, and defeated, by ascribing to them conse- 
quences, to the last degree improbable. We appeal, on this point, to the 
sober sense of the respectable president of the chamber of commerce, and 
take the case of chintzes, silks, broadcloths, and Brussels carpets, in full 
disproof of the terrifying predictions thus hazarded. Will it be said, that a 
lady will forego the use of fine chintz or silks for her gowns, because by 
the new duties, she will have to pay ten, fifteen, or twenty cents per yard 
more for them? Will a gentleman renounce the use of superfine imported 
broadcloth because a coat, which requires two yards, at ten dollars per yard, 
will cost him a dollar and a half additional—will he abandon the use of 
Brussels carpets to ornament his rooms, because by the new duties, they 
will cost 20 or SO cents more per yard? We might thus go through all the 
details of this “ portentous bill!!!’ as it is ludicrously styled, against which 
all the angry passions of the nation are unjustly and causelessly excited, 
and expose the weakness of the objections—and the transcendent error of 
descanting on * changing the relations of the United States with the 
“WHOLE WORLD! !!°—and “ withdrawing our sanction from the mu- 
“tual relations of dependence and exchange upon which the refinement and 
“ the happiness of the world have been heretofore supposed to depend! ! !?— 
but we forbear, trusting that the chamber of commerce, as soon as the pre- 
sent excitement has subsided, will deeply regret lending itself to such ahi- 
deous and unjust portrait of a salutary bill, calculated not merely to rescue 
their fellow citizens, the manufacturers, from distress and sufiering, but 
for the benefit of the whole nation. , : 

“ The tariff is not wanted for the existing manufactures of the country. Under laws 
‘“‘ which from time to time have been passed for their aid, all of them operating ne- 
‘‘ vertheless as restrictions up6n commerce, and a tax upon the cultivator and con- 
* sumer, they have prospered, and now prosper.” 

Here is an unqualified assertion decidedly contradicted by the fact. We 
will confine ourselves to the cotton and woollen manufactures, though we 
might enumerate twenty more, which are languishing, and require addi- 
tional protection. The coarse cotton manufacture, being protected bya high 
duty, has attracted so large a portion of capital and industry, which could 
not find other employment, in consequence of the want of adequate pro- 
tection for so many others, that it now languishes extremely in this part of 
the country. Many of the establishments are either wholly or partially sus- 

ended. There are at this hour in the city of Baltimore, immense stocks of 
cotton goods, and 400,000 Ibs. of yarn, for which there is no demand; and 
many of the spinners and weavers are obliged to suspend their operations. 
Bankruptcy threatens the proprietors for want of a market for their pro- 
ductions. ‘The woollen manufacture is in a still more drooping state. Many 
of the manufactories in this neighbourhood are closed—the proprietors in 
depressed circumstances—and their work people discharged. One-half of 
the woollen manufactories in Rhode Island are closed, and those that are 
still employed, are continued in the hope of at length being adequately pro- 
~ tected by the government. The woollen manufactures of Massachusetts are 
likewise in a depressed state. And yet in the face of these strong facts, the 
world is assured that the modification of “the tariff is not wanted for the 


* existing manufactures !” 

“The perfectly well known prosperity of some of the manufacturing establish- 
** ments of this country, is, however, a better argument than any derived from the 
‘‘ amount of duty and charges on the foreign fabric ; for if, to refer to one case alone, 
‘a joint stock company in the vicinity of Boston, is, and for some time past has been, 
“able to make a dividend of annual profits, exceeding twice or three times the ordinary 
“* interest of money, Maintaining and improving its capital at the same time, where is the 
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** occasion for further aid ? Do others want theirskill? Then it is skill that is wanted, 
*‘and not public bounty.” 

** What is done so regularly by one manufacturer, may be done with similar means 
“‘ by more ; and the means are not to be given by the law, but by the manufacturer.” 


We sincerely rejoice that an appeal is made to the case of the Walthain 
factory. It is an overwhelming one, and, if experience were allowed to pre- 
vail, ought to settle the question of high duties forever, without appeal. No- 
thing could be more unfortunate for the views, or more subversive of the 
theory, of the chamber of commerce. The duties laid on coarse cotton goods 
which form the great mass of the manufactures of Waltham, were from 50 
to 100 per cent. and were liable to the objection now strenuously urged 
against the minimum duty on coarse woollens. Those articles, used wholly 
or chiefly by the poor, were subject to the above high duties, averaging 75 
per cent. (and the lower the price, the higher the per centage of duty,) 
while the most splendid chintzes, calicoes, mull mulls, &c. were subject to 
only 25 per cent. We appeal to this entire nation, whether experience, the 
only true test of theory, has not most unequivocally in this case put down 
all the gloomy anticipations which were hazarded on the subject of “taxing 
“the many for the benefit of the few,’’ by high or prohibitory duties? Has 
not this duty conferred a solid benefit on “ the many ?”’—has not the re- 
sult been to furnish the poor with a strong, lasting article, as a substitute 
for a wretched, unserviceable one, and at about half the former price? And 
such has been the advantage of the powerful protection thus afforded,—so 
completely is the manufacture established—so high is the reputation, 
and so reasonable the price of this species of gots, that the first East 
India merchant in this city, and one of the first in the United States, has 
recently declared, that if the duty were now repealed, the East India ar- 
ticle could not be imported to compete with our own substantial manufac- 
tures. Such has been and such ever will be the effect of duties sufficiently 
high to protect manufactures in their nascent state. 

On the subject of “the annual profits, exceeding twice or three times the 
“ordinary interest of money,’? we only observe, if this were correct, it 
would prove nothing to the purpose—any more than the successful cem- 
merce of Mr. A—, of Boston, Mr. B—, of New York, or Mr. G—, of Phila- 
delphia, gentlemen possessed of enormous capitals, and of course enabled 
to carry on business to immense advantage, would prove that commerce in 
general is prosperous. The proprietors of the Waltham factory possess an 
immense capital, and enjoy all the advantages which such a capital insures 
its possessors. But the assertion is not warranted by the fact. A large pro- 
portion, probably one-half, of the profits of that establishment, we are assur- 
ed, is derived from the manufacture of machinery. And it is much to be re- 
gretted, that such very erroneous impressions on this subject, have been al- 
lowed to prevail so long uncontradicted. 

To the query “where is the occasion for further aid ?” we reply, that if 
the Waltham and other factories of that description, prosper under duties 
averaging about 75 per cent. it affords no proof that the manufacturer of wool- 
len goods, who has only a protection of 25 per cent.—or the manufacturers 
of iron, steel, brass, copper, tin, or lead, who have only one of 20 per cent. 
do not “want further aid.”? Dives with his tables groaning under the 
choicest viands that Plenty with her cornucopia could lavish on him, might 
as well ask why Lazarus “ had occasion for farther aid,”’ as any inference 
lie from the case of Waltham, to bar the poor manufacturer of woollen 
blankets of any further protection than 15 per cent.—the manufacturer of 
cotton stockings any thing beyond 20—or the manufacturer of linen, whose 
rival comes into the market with a bounty from his government as high, and 
in some cases higher than the duty here. The British bounty on the ex- 
portation of linens at six poe per yard, is one penny half penny, or 25 
per cent, Our duty is only 15! (To be continued. 


























